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World  tea  production  (excluding  Finland  China)  in  1966  rose  percent  over 
the  previous  year,  reaching  an  alltime  high  of  2,151  million  pounds.  With  the 
exception  of  Ceylon  and  Indonesia,  record  crops  were  harvested  by  most  of  the 
other  leading  tea  producing  countries.  As  a result  of  expanded  acreage  and 
favorable  weather,  African  production  jumped  23  percent  over  1$65  output. 
Bumper  crops  in  India,  Japan,  and  the  USSR  helped  to  boost  Asian  production 
by  3 percent;  only  a slight  gain  was  recorded. in  South  America,  =as  -J 
unfavorable  growing  conditions  retarded  the  rapid  growth  in  Argentine 
production. 

In  the  past,  usage  has  managed  to  keep  reasonable  pace  with  the  rising  trend 
in  production,  and  on  occasions  it  has  even  been  necessary  to  draw  upon 
stocks  to  meet  consumption  needs.  However,  inventories  rose  in  1966, 
responding  to  larger  production  and  to  a 6 percent  fall  in  world  exports— 
the  lowest  level  since  1961  because  of  a sharp  reduction  in  shipments  by 
India  and  Ceylon. 

Despite  a successive  series  of  record  world  tea  crops,  prices  during  the  past 
decade  have  exhibited  a marked  degree  of  stability,  hut  especially  in  India 
and  Ceylon- -which  account  for  one-half  of  the  world  crop- -rising  production 
costs,  inflation,  and  increased  taxation  have  been  reducing  growers'  earnings. 

Tea  prices  in  1966  weakened  somewhat  under  the  weight  of  the  record  crop,  the 
devaluation  of  the  Indian  rupee,  and  reduced  purchasing  by  several  Middle-East 
buyers  and  by  the  United  Kingdom.  Price  declines  for  the  higher  quality  teas 
were  less  than  for  teas  of  the  medium  and  common  grades;  however,  the  large 
supplies  of  plainer  types  tended  to  depress  the  market  as  a whole.  Hie 
export  market  for  the  plainer  teas  is  being  limited  by  rising  domestic 
production  in  some  traditional  importing  countries  such  as  Iran,  Turkey,  and 
the  USSR.  If  growers  continue  to  market  larger  quantities  of  plainer-type 
teas  than  the  world  can  absorb,  further  price  declines  can  be  expected. 


TEA:  Production  by  specified  major  producing 

countries,  19 66  with  comparisons 


Continent  and 
country 


Average 
? 1960-64 


1963  : 1964 


1965 


1966  1/ 


Asia: 

Ceylon . . 

India 

Indonesia  

Iran  .......... 

Japan  

Malaysia  

Pakistan  

Taiwan  

Turkey  

0S8B  ..... « 

Vietnam,  South 

Total  


Africa : 

Congo,  Kinshasa 

Kenya  

Malawi  

Mauritius  ...... 

Mozambique  

Bhodesia  ....... 

Tanzania  ....... 

Uganda  

Total 


South  America: 
Argentina 
Brazil 
Peru 

Total 


Million 

Million 

: Million 

• 

• 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

: pounds 

• 

• 

pounds 

pounds 

464.7 

484.6 

: 481.7 

• 

• 

• 

5©3.2 

490.1 

767.7 

763.7 

: 821.1 

• 

• 

8©4.4 

827.7 

97.2 

84.8 

: 98.9 

: 

95.0 

95.0 

24.3 

27.4 

: 23.1 

• 

• 

33.0 

37.0 

176.7 

178.8 

: 183.6 

• 

« 

170.7 

183.3 

6.1 

6.0 

: 6.9 

0 

a 

7*4 

7-5 

53.7 

54.2 

: 62.2 

• 

• 

59-9 

62.9 

39-7  s *6.5 

: 40.3 

• 

a 

45.7 

47.4 

17.5 

22.3 

: 22.1 

• 

• 

31.0 

32.0 

92.7 

101.5 

: 100.5 

<3> 

« 

102.2  j 125.0 

10.6 

10.4 

: 11.9 

e 

• 

12.0 

12.0 

1,750.9 

1,780.2 

: 1,852.3 

• 

a 

1,86V. 5 1 1,919-9 

9.1 

11.5 

1 

: 10.0 

• 

0 

• 

© 

11.0 

11.0 

35-8 

39.9 

: 44.6 

• 

• 

43.7 

56.0 

28.1 

26.3 

: 27.3 

a 

• 

28.6 

33.9 

2.7 

3.3 

? 3*1 

• 

a 

3.8 

4.4 

21.0 

19.0 

: 22.2 

• 

• 

24.2 

30.8 

2.7 

2.7 

1 3.2 

• 

• 

3.0 

3.0 

9.8 

11.1 

: 10.6 

• 

© 

12.5 

15.0 

13.2 

13.6 

: 16.8 

S 

18.4 

24.7 

122.4 

127.4 

: 137.8 

9 

* 

145.2 

178.8 

Grand  total 


: 1,906.4  : 1,947.5  s £*©33.8  *•  2, 06©. 2 : 2,151.4 


1/  Preliminary. 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Prepared  or  estimated  ©n  the  basis 
of  official  statistic®  of  foreigps.  goverm&nts , other  foreign  source 
material®,  reports  of  U.  S.  Agricultural  Attaches  and  Foreign 
Service  Officers,  result©  of  office  research,  and  related  information. 
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la  efforts  to  increase  consumption,  the  tea  industry  has  undertaken  intensive 
tea  promotion  and  market  development  schemes  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

The  growing  popularity  of  the  convenience  of  instant  tea- -primarily  in  the 
United  States --undoubtedly  will  place  tea-drinking,  especially  that  of  iced 
tea,  in  a better  competitive  position  with  other  beverages  such  as  soft  drinks, 
coffee,  and  beer. 


Production  and  Trade 

Asia:  India  produced  a record  828-milllon-pound  tea  crop  in  19 66;  however, 

exports — at  395  million  pounds --continued  to  fall  and  were  10  percent 
under  the  previous  year's  level.  The  smaller  exports  were  attributed  to 
reduced  buyer  interest  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  USSR,  along  with  the 
difficulties  surrounding  the  June  1966  devaluation  of  the  rupee  and  the 
corresponding  imposition  of  a flat  export  duty  of  Rs.  2 per  kilo  (U.  S.  12.1 
cents/lb.).  The  new  rate  made  India's  comnon  teas  less  competitive  with  those 
of  other  producing  countries,  but  placed  the  high  quality  teas  in  a better 
selling  position.  There  was  also  a great  deal  of  confusion  regarding  the 
price  at  which  pre -devaluation  contracts  would  he  fulfilled,  especially 
concerning  rupee  payment  countries. 

In  November,  the  export  duty  was  revised  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  based  on  a 
"slab  system,"  which  is  complicated  and  laborious  to  administer.  The  new 
duty  has  made  the  common  teas  more  competitive,  but  has  placed  the  high 
quality  teas  at  a greater  disadvantage  in  the  world  market. 

Ceylon ' s 1966  tea  production  fell  nearly  3 percent  from  the  record  1965 
outturn  of  503*2  million  pounds.  Early  season  prospects  had  indicated  that 
production  would  surpass  that  of  the  year  before,  but  striking  by  estate 
laborers,  low  prices,  and  adverse  weather  conditions  later  in  the  year, 
together  resulted  in  a shortfall  of  some  13*1  million  pounds. 

Realizing  the  excess  of  lower  quality  teas  on  the  world  market,  the  Ceylonese 
Government  has  taken  steps  to  discourage  plantings  of  low  grown  teas  by 
prohibiting  the  opening  of  new  areas  in  the  Matara,  Galie,  and  Kalutara 
Districts.  Efforts  also  will  be  made  to  encourage  growers  In  these  districts 
to  diversify  to  other  and  more  profitable  crops. 

For  a trial  period  of  six  months,  beginning  March  1,  1967,  Ceylon  will  permit 
private  tea  sales  to  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  efforts  to  bolster 
prices  by  increasing  buyer  competition  and  reducing  quantities  offered  at 
local  auctions.  The  new  selling  procedure  is  applicable  only  for  "straight 
lines"  and  does  not  apply  to  blended  teas. 

Colombo  auction  prices  averaged  lower  In  1966  than  in  the  year  before,  with 
high  quality  teas  showing  the  least  decline.  The  19 66  average  net  prices, 

U.  S.  cents/lb.  with  1965  quotations,  in  parentheses,  were:  High  Grown  38.64 

(40.53)l  Medium  Grown  30*66  (34*86);  and  Low  Grown  teas  28.77  (34.44). 
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Because  of  a smaller  harvest  and  curtailed  buying  by  the  United  Kingdom, 
exports  fell  10  percent  to  441.4  million  pounds — the  lowest  level  since  1961. 
Despite  the  rather  sharp  fall  in  shipments,  Ceylon  still  retained  its  position 
of  being  the  world's  largest  tea  exporter. 

Africa;  Reflecting  rapidly  expanding  tea  acreage  and  favorable  weather, 
African  production  and  exports  in  19 66  reached  alltime  highs  of 
178  million  and  158  million  pounds,  respectively. 

African  growers  have  lower  production  costs  and  taxes  than  their  Asian 
counterparts,  which  has  made  tea  a remunerative  cash  crop.  The  limitation 
on  coffee  exports  under  the  International  Coffee  Agreement  has  also  given 
added  importance  for  the  expansion  of  tea  cultivation  as  an  alternative 
source  of  income. 

Kenya  produced  a record  tea  crop  of  56  million  pounds  in  1966,  an  increase 
of  28  percent  over  the  previous  year.  Tea  acreage  has  been  expanding  rapidly 
and  it  is  planned  that  by  1970  about  93/000  acres  will  be  under  tea,  compared 
with  61,200  acres  in  1965* 

A drought  has  curtailed  output  during  the  early  months  of  1967*  Production 
through  March  has  totalled  only  7*9  million  pounds,  compared  with  16.6 
million  during  the  first  3 months  of  19 66. 

Kenya's  tea  exports  rose  sharply  in  1966,  totaling  49.8  million  pounds,  valued 
at  $24.4  million,  against  35.1  million  pounds,  valued  at  $17  million,  in  1965* 
The  average  unit  f .o.b.  export  value  in  1966  gained  slightly  to  48.95  cents 
per  pound  fro®  48.55  cents  during  the  year  before. 

Uganda's  crop  in  1966  increased  by  one-third  to  a record  24.7  million  pounds, 
and  export  earnings  rose  to  $8.8  million  from  $6.7  million  In  1965*  With  the 
assistance  of  a World  Bank  loan,  Uganda  hopes  to  expand  production  to  42 
million  pounds  by  1971®  Unit  f.o.b.  export  value  rose  to  45,34  cents  per 
pound  in  1966/  compared  with  44.78  cents  during  the  year  before. 

A 20-percent  increase  was  recorded  in  Tanzania 8 e production  in  1966.  A 
production  target  of  over  22  million  pounds  by  1970  is  to  be  achieved  through 
expanded  acreage  and  improved  cultural  practices. 

Malawi  harvested  a record  tea  crop  of  33*9  million  pound®  in  1966.  At  the 
present  rate  of  acreage  expansion,  the  Malawi  Tea  Association  has  predicted 
that  production  will  probably  double  by  1980. 

South  America:  Argentine  production  in  1966  reached  a record  level  of  36 

million  pounds,  an  increase  of  5®6  percent  over  1965®  Growing 
conditions  have  been  more  favorable  for  the  1967  crop.  In  contrast  to  those 
of  the  1966  season,  characterized  by  insufficient  rainfall  and  cold  weather. 
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Exports  in  19 66  rose  slightly  to  a new  record  level  of  28.1  million  pounds. 

The  United  Kingdom,  Chile,  and  the  Netherlands  were  the  largest  recipients, 
accounting  for  86  percent  of  the  shipments.  U.  S.  buying  totaled  only 
600,313  pounds. 

Argentine  tea  consumption  still  remains  at  low  levels  (approximately  7*7 
million  pounds)  because  of  competition  from  yerba  mate. 

Brazilian  production  increased  slightly  over  the  1965  harvest  of  13*7  million 
pounds.  With  the  continued  expansion  of  new  plantings,  production  is 
anticipated  to  continue  to  trend  upward  in  future  years. 

International  Developments 

The  FAQ  Second  Ad  Hoc  Consultation  on  Tea.  The  Second  Ad  Hoc  Consultation 
on  Tea  was  held  in  London,  February  20-2&,  1967,  to  consider  the  current 
situation  and  trends  in  the  world  tea  economy,  as  well  as  the  short-  and 
long-term  problems  facing  tea  producing  countries;  and  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems  (CCP). 

The  First  Ad  Hoc  Consultation  on  Tea  had  been  held  May  10-17,  1965,  at  Huwara 
Eliya,  Ceylon,  to  consider  the  FAO  study  on  the  current  situation  and  trends 
in  the  world  tea  economy  and  to  decide  whether  the  establishment  of  a Tea 
Study  Group  would  help  to  remedy  any  problems  facing  the  tea  Industry.  At 
the  conclusion  of  that  conference,  a resolution  had  been  adopted,  noting  that 
the  present  outlook  in  the  world  tea  economy  did  not  justify  a Tea  Study 
Group,  but  that  the  situation  and  outlook  should  be  kept  under  review.  In 
addition  to  requesting  more  tea  economic  studies  and  statistical  work,  it  had 
been  decided  to  hold  a Second  Ad  Hoc  Tea  Meeting  in  approximately  18  months. 

The  Agenda  of  the  Second  Ad  Hoc  Consultation  covered  tea  promotion;  problems 
facing  the  tea  Industry,  including  the  current  situation  and  short*  and  long- 
term outlook;  the  structure  and  organization  of  the  market  for  tea;  and 
problems  of  tea  statistics.  Supply-demand,  prices  and  projections  of  future 
production  and  needs  were  widely  discussed. 

Most  delegations  again  felt  that  the  present  outlook  in  the  world  tea  economy 
did  not  Justify  the  establishment  of  a Tea  Study  Group.  At  the  termination 
of  the  conference,  a resolution  was  adopted  to  recommend  that  the  CCP  request 
the  Director-General  of  FAO  to  convene  a Third  Ad  Hoc  Consultation  on  Tea  in 
approximately  1 year  "to  review  the  latest  developments  in  world  tea 
production  and  consumption,  trends  in  trade  and  prices,  studies  on  the  market 
structures  and  possibilities  for  expanding  consumption,  and  other  aspects  of 
the  world  tea  economy. " 

EEC  Council  extends  tea  duty  concessions . The  Council  of  Ministers  of  the 
European  Economic  Community  (EEC)  has  agreed  to  extend  the  suspension  of 
duties  on  bulk  tea  and  to  retain  the  5 percent  ad  valorem  levy  for  tea 
packets  of  3 kilograms  or  less  until  December  31*  1967*  The  concessions  have 
been  in  effect  since  January  1,  196k  and  were  to  run  for  a period  of  2 years. 
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The  Common  External  Tariff  for  tea  (CXT)  before  the  concessional  arrangements 
had  been  set  at  18  percent  ad  valorem  for  bulk  teas  and  23  percent  ad  valorem 
for  packets  of  3 kilograms  or  less. 

0.  S,  Situation 


Instant  tea  sales  capture  second  place  as  U.  S.  tea  consumption  reaches 
record  level  in  1966.  Tea  sales  at  U.  S.  retail  food  stores  during  1966 
totaled  a record  107*6  million  pounds,  a gain  of  5 percent  over  levels  for 
the  previous  year.  In  addition,  tea  usage  by  hotels,  restaurants,  and 
institutions  was  estimated  to  have  been  in  excess  of  25  million  pounds,  thus 
indicating  that  total  U.  S.  consumption  last  year  was  in  the  area  of  133 
million  pounds. 

While  teabags  still  continue  to  be  the  most  popular  retail  item,  instant 
tea  sales  (including  the  mixes  which  have  sugar  and  flavoring  added)  rose  to 
28  million  pounds  and  accounted  for  26  percent  of  the  1966  sales  in  retail 
stores,  compared  with  only  about  6 percent  in  i960.  Instant  tea  sales  are 
expected  to  capture  at  least  one-third  of  the  U.  S.  retail  market  by  1970. 

Loose  tea  sales  continued  to  decline  in  1966,  comprising  only  20  percent  of 
that  year's  market,  compared  with  35  percent  in  i960  and  a 48-percent  share 
in  1955. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  one-half  of  tea  consumption  in  U.  S.  homes  is  in 
the  form  of  ice  tea,  and  that  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  hotel, 
restaurant,  and  institutional  volume  is  consumed  as  ice  tea. 

11.  8.  Imports  and  Prices;  U.  S.  tea  imports  in  1966  reached  a near-record 
level  of  133  million  pounds,  valued  at  $57-4  million.  Approximately  97 
percent  of  the  imports  were  black  teas;  green  teas  comprised  most  of  the 
balance . 

Imports  from  Ceylon  and  India— the  two  largest  suppliers --remained  virtually 
unchanged  from  their  1965  levels;  however,  shipments  from  African  producer® 
increased  by  over  14  percent. 

The  average  U.  S.  1966  unit  import  value  (f.o.b.  value,  country  of  origin)  of 
Ceylon  and  Indian  teas  declined  1.8  and  1.3  cents  per  pound,  respectively, 
from  the  previous  year's  level.  The  unit  value  from  all  sources  fell  about 
1 cent  per  pound  from  1965  levels. 

Imports  during  the  first  4 month®  of  1967  totaled  53  million  pounds,  an 
increase  of  10  percent  over  the  48.2  million  pounds  imported  during  the 
similar  1966  period. 

New  York  wholesale  prices  of  black  teas  in  1966  (Ceylon  and  Indian  medium 
broken  grades)  averaged  48.2  cents  per  pound,  down  4.9  cents  from  1965*  Prices 
gradually  declined  during  1966,  hitting  a low  of  44.8  cents  in  October;  however, 
they  tended  to  recover  by  the  close  of  the  year,  again,  however,  falling 
slightly  in  early  1967,  to  average  45.5  cents  per  pound  during  the  first  4 
months . 
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TEA:  Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  by 

country  of  origin,  1965°*67 


Origin 


1965 


1966 


la&L 


Janmry-March 


is; 


Commonwealth  % 

Ceylon  

India  

Kenya  ............. 

Malawi  

Maiaysia-Singapore 

Pakistan  

Tanzania  .......... 

Uganda  ............ 

Other  


Subtotal 


Other  foreign: 

Argentina  

China,  Mainland 

Indonesia  

Mozambique  . . . . . 
Hetherlands  . . . . 

Vie  tnam 

Other  .......... 


489,091 

9,356 
7,188 
9,2c* 
13,014 
15,004 
4,245 
_JJ SSL 


Grand  total  ....... 

Value  U.  S.  $1,000 


: 558, 7T2 


1,000 

1,000  : 1,000 

1,000 

Bounds 

Bounds  8 Bounds 

9 

Bounds 

175,580 

0 

155,638  : 37,463 

40,314 

252,280 

216,054  : 69,385 

84-,  234 

25,895 

40,654  s 10,149 

7,929 

13,305 

18,836  ! 5,592 

5,953 

1,981 

2,392  : 550  : 363 

4,814 

5,225  : 3,832 

2 

7,800 

10,841  : 2,624 

2,669 

4,793 

5,877  s 1,015 

6,931 

2-645 

2.601  ! 758 

uaa 

458,118 

7,522 

3,708 

5,559 

18,739 

9,605 

4,436 

5.QV 


131,368  : 149,618 


3,423 

1,624 

1,553 

3,196 

2,534 

1,099 

2J&5-L 


515,191 


147,249 


1,608 

824 

565 

6,166 

3,061 

135 


163,876 


301,064  : 278,362  : 77,244 


84,781 


Overseas  Trade  Accounts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


Exports  from  specified  countries 
by  destination,  1965-66 
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Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of  official  statistics  of  foreign 
governments,  other  foreign  source  material,  reports  of  Agricultural  Attaches  and  Foreign  Service  Officers 
results  of  office  research  and  related  information. 
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BLACK  TEA:  New  York  wholesale  prices  per  pound,  by  months  1 / 


Month 

1963 

1964  ; 1965 

1966 

1967 

cents 

cents  : cents 

cents 

cents 

January  

53- T 

51.2  : 50.9 

53.1 

46.2 

February  

55-1 

52. T : 53-0 

51.8 

45.9 

March  

54.2 

52.9  : 52.6 

51.0 

44.7 

April  

53.3 

52.3  : 53-1 

49.7 

45.0 

May  

54-5 

50. 7 : 51.7 

48.8 

June  

53-0 

50.8  : 52.7 

47.8 

July 

53.0 

51.1  $ 54.2 

48.0 

August  

53.2 

51.3  : 54.4 

46.8 

September  

52.3 

52.8  : 5^-3 

45.6 

October  

52.4 

52.9  : 53-6 

44.8 

November  

51-9 

52.0  : 52.9 

45.7 

December  

51.3 

50.9  : 53-3 

45.4 

Annual  Average  ..... 

53-2 

51-8  1 53-1 

48.2 

1 / Ceylon  and  Indian  teas,  medium  broken  grades. 


Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


